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this event have abandoned all his "batteries on the
lower Potomac. This, in all probability, would have
been all that would have been accomplished by
McClellan's move; but this would have been worth
a great deal to the country in the way of encourage-
ment and hope; it would have given confidence to
the army; it would have raised McClellan's reputa^
tion very markedly; and it would have relieved
"Washington from the humiliation and annoyance of
the Confederate blockade of the Potomac. Had
McClellan known the actual strength of Johnston's
army, he certainly ought to have made such a move-
ment, if the state of the roads had admitted of its
being made.

It is, however, extremely unlikely that McClellan
would have gained any further advantages over
Johnston in the autumn of 1861 than those of which
we have spoken. He could not have brought into
the field, even as late as the 1st of December, a force
of disciplined troops large enough for the exigencies
of an active campaign. Moreover, the coming on of
winter would very soon have put a stop to active
operations. The two armies would probably have
gone into winter quarters on the Rappahannock or
the Rapidan.

4. General McClellan's letter of April 1st1 to
the Adjutant-General giving the number of troops
he proposed to leave for the defence of Washington,
for the defence of the Valley, and for the occupation
of Manassas and Warrenton, deserves a careful ex
amination. His figures are these :

1 5 W. R., 60 ; 14 W. R., 59.